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The aroma whispers it. 


bee 


The flavour says it plainly. GOOD LUCK! 


You can tell by that softness and smoothness, | te i \ 
a. | 


by that mildness like milk on the tongue, by f et 


that generous afterglow without a trace of fire. 
GOOD CHEER/ 


This is the whisky to ask for by name. 


HITE HORSE 


Equal to a Fine Liqueur 
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“CHURCHILLS” ON PARADE: A DOUBLE LINE OF BRITAIN’S NEW HEAVY INFANTRY TANKS. (BELOW.) A COLUMN ON THE 
MOVE, WATCHED APPRECIATIVELY BY THE MAN WHOSE NAME THESE POWERFUL FIGHTING VEHICLES BEAR. 


Continued.) 

the British 6-pounder anti- 
tank gun, a magnificent 
high-velocity weapon, 
detailed drawings of which 
were published in ‘* The 
Illustrated London News ” 
on the 12th of this month. 
The tank has a high offen- 
sive value, but its im- 
mensely strong armour 
enables it also to be used 
defensively, as an im- 
promptu pill-box. In 
spite of its weight, it is 


WO of the first pic- 

tures of ‘ Churchill” 
tanks to be released by 
the censors. This new 
British heavy infantry 
tank has great possibilities, 
and it may have been in 
the mind of Mr. Lyttelton, 
Minister of Production, 
when, in a speech at Shef- 
field on September 16, he 
expressed his confidence 
that the new production 


of tanks upon which we 
were now engaged would 
mark an advance on any- 
thing which so far had 
been produced either by 
the Allies or by the enemy. 
The main armament of 
the “ Churchill "’ tank is 

[Continued opposite. 


officially stated to possess 
a startling speed. The 
lower of our two pictures. 
shows the Prime Minister 
watching, with what must 
have been a feeling of 
pride, a moving column 
of the tanks to which he 
has given his name 
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WEEK ago I suggested that to judge the events 

of the past five months’ fighting, it was necessary 

to set them against the background of what Hitler 
had planned to do in that period. Viewed from day 
to day, they may appear to us to have been a record 
of sombre, if not unbroken adversity. Instead of the 
march to Berlin which over-zealous propagandists in 
the far-off days of 1940 had vaguely promised us for 
1942, we have been driven out of Libya, while our 
Russian Allies have suffered the loss of Kerch, Sebas- 
topol and Rostov, the whole of the rich corn-growing 
area between Donets and Don, and a great part of the 
northern Caucasus. Simultaneously, great losses have 
been inflicted on our convoys in Arctic waters and the 
Mediterranean, and on American shipping on the far side 
of the Atlantic. Nor is the summer, though fast waning, 
quite over. There are still several weeks of good cam- 
paigning weather, and in the Far East the hour of 
the Japanese offensive against India may be at hand. 


Yet all this, discouraging in the light of our own 
earlier hopes, is possibly even more discouraging for 
the enemy in the light of his. For in December 1941, 
after failing to knock out the Russian Army 
before winter, he played his trump card. Japan, a 
great naval, land and air Power, was launched at the 
rear of a fully occupied Britain. For this, of course, 
Germany had to pay a price : the open enmity of the 
United States of America. But the U.S.A. was still only 
very partially prepared for war : Japan, with 80,000,000 
fanatic people, was mobilised to the last man and 
machine. The victory which had eluded Hitler in 1940 
and 1941 seemed certain in 1942, provided only that 
his hard-pressed, shivering eastern army could survive 
the terrible rigour of the Russian winter. And by 
what seemed almost a miracle at the time, and was 
certainly, by any detached reckoning, a major feat of 
arms, it did survive. On the summer offensive of 
1942 the Axis, therefore, bent all its efforts. The 
entire industry of a servile Europe was pressed into 
the task of preparing for it. The whole of Germany’s 
immense, but not inexhaustible, reserves of war 
material were placed at the disposal of the High 
Command. A _ supreme offensive from the Upper 
Donets to the Crimea, supported by a drive across 
Libya into Egypt, a Japanese offensive against 
either Australasia, India or Manchuria, and an inten- 
sified submarine campaign against the still perilously 
vulnerable Allied sea-lanes, must lead, Hitler must 
have reckoned, to a complete collapse of all resistance 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


But—and this is very important—it was vital to 
Hitler that the summer offensive of 1942 should suc- 
ceed. For it was the last summer in which he could 
wage war without having to reckon on the U.S.A. as 
a major combatant. By April 1943 the mobilisation 
of American man-power and industry would have 
reached at least the same stage as in August 1918, and 
anyone with a vivid memory of the last war will be 
at once aware of the significance of that calculation. 
In the campaigns of 1942 the United Nations would of 
necessity remain on the defensive. But in those of 
1943 the tired and depleted Germans would have to 
meet them on equal or less than equal terms. There- 
after, if Russia remained in the fight and the main 
British positions in the Far and Middle East held, the 
Axis would have to fight at an increasing disadvantage. 
Only a miracle could then any longer give Germany 
victory ; defeat would become a very real and ever- 
growing possibility. 


This was the stage set by Hitler and his accom- 
plices for the summer's activities : the summer which 
should complete the work of 1940 and 1941 and usher 
in the Nazis’ millenary inferno. But almost at the 
outset things began to go wrong. The first set-back 





By ARTHUR BRYANT.’ 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS 


AND QUOTATIONS FROM ‘THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS”’ OF SEPTEMBER 24, 1842. 





** ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, LANGHAM PLACE.” 


“ Place yourself by our side, reader, as, standing at the south-eastern 
corner of Langham Place, we take a pleased survey of the singular 
originality of the Church before us. ... The circular peristyle of 
Mr. Nash’s whimsical Ionic portico, the capitals of which are com- 
posed of cherubim, whose heads peer between the volutes with which 
their wings are intermingling, have a good effect from where we 
stand. ... The circular tower within it, that pierces the soffit of 
the portico, is solid and effective, and where it rises above the crown- 
ing balustrade of the cornice into a circular stybolate to the bell-tower, 
it is really beautiful, both in form and proportion. And now we have 
accustomed our eye to the daring novelty, we can look with com- 
placency on the impaling spire, or spike, and at the whole tower, which 
some, with more wit than charity, have compared to a flat candlestick, 
surmounted by a thick candle, crowned with a little misfitting ex- 
tinguisher. ... The ground on which All Souls’, Langham Place, 
stands, formed part of the site of Lord Foley’s mansion, which, with 
several adjacent houses, was removed to complete this end of Regent 
Street.” Just beyond All Souls’ Church is now Broadcasting House, 
and on the south side of the church (extreme right of the picture) 
what was then the “‘ manufactory of Messrs. Marks, the coach builders,” 
is now what remains of the bombed Queen’s Hall. 


“ DUTCH BOERS.” 


We read in “ The Illustrated London News” of September 24, 1842, 
that during a rising of the Boers against British troops, reinforcements 
arrived for Captain Smith and his men at Port Natal. These reinforce- 
ments relieved the situation, and the Boers were driven into the bush. 
When offered protection as a reward for swearing allegiance to Queen 
Victoria, the Boer leader, Pretorius, answered: “I must inform you 
that we have made over the country to his Majesty the King of the 
Netheriands, and have called upon that power to protect us... .” 
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was the Battle of the Coral Sea. The second was the 
Russian offensive at Kharkov. The first held up the 
Japanese advance against Australia and enfiladed any 
advance westwards across the Indian Ocean. The 
second delayed the German time-table for a decisive 
offensive on the southern front. Neither, judged by 
Allied standards, was a wholly satisfactory operation. 
But from the German standpoint, both were highly 
inconvenient. In the Far East, the Japanese, checked, 
endeavoured, under a smoke-screen of lies, to safe- 
guard their vulnerable eastern flank by a second 
Pearl Harbour operation against the American Pacific 
bases. The result was the Battle of Midway, which 
probably ranks with the Battle of Britain and the 
Battle of Moscow as one of the three major Allied 
victories of the war. On the Russian front the 
German offensive—that vital offensive on which the 
German future and everyone else’s depended—began 
several weeks late. As was expected by everybody, 
including probably the Russians, it succeeded. Kerch 
was liquidated, and so, after a terrific delaying action, 
was Sebastopol., And the Russian lines before Khar- 


'kov were pierced, the armies of Marshal Timoshenko 


split up, and the Don Basin overrun. Yet the end of 
August saw Stalingrad and the Grozny oil-fields still 
in Russian hands, the line of the Volga still held, the 
Russian field forces intact. With two months before 
the fall of winter, Hitler might still go far. But it 
was becoming increasingly doubtful whether he could 
go far enough. 


Meanwhile, the secondary eastward drive in 
Africa had also succeeded in the short view, but failed 
to achieve any decisive result in the long. Preceded by 
a terrific, if costly, holding attack on Malta, which 
enabled the Axis forces in Libya to be heavily rein- 
forced with comparatively little interference from the 
heroic, battered island, Rommel’s offensive broke with 
the intensity of a summer storm. For a few breathless 
weeks it almost looked as though it might fail alto- 
gether and end in disaster for its initiators. But 
though British tenacity was fully up to traditional 
standards, the handicap of a 12,000-mile line of sea 
communication proved too much for the defenders. 
Like the Russians on the vast scale of the Don battle, 
they were flung backwards, Tobruk, like Sebastopol, 
fell, and the Germans and their Italian followers 
surged forward to a position which left a margin of 
safety for the Nile Valley so narrow as to endanger 
the whole Allied position in the Middle East. At the 
beginning of July, Hitler seemed within an ace of a 
victory which might carry him, before winter, to the 
Persian Gulf and the western confines of India. Then 
Auchinleck turned and fought, and the battle of 
Alamein also took its place among the decisive engage- 
ments of modern history. The threat to Egypt re- 
mained. In Africa as in Russia, the Allies, still on 
the defensive, had lost ground. But they had gained 
time. And time was the one thing that Hitler could 
not spare them. 


Taking the broad view of the war, that is the 
situation as the strained summer of 1942 draws to a 
close. Since the spring, neither the Germans in 
Russia, the Germans and Italians in North Africa, 
nor the Japanese in China and the Pacific have been 
able to win a decisive victory. The campaign on 
which Hitler staked so much is not over: there are 
still several crucial weeks before winter begins to fall 
in Russia, and with the colder weather .in warmer 
lands a renewed attempt may be made in Africa and 
India. Yet, for all their considerable successes in 
1942—their victories, their captures and their oppres- 
sions—the Axis Powers have paid dear. They have 
paid in what they can ill afford to pay—time. It is 
for us and America, by supreme effort and sacrifice, 
to see that the price is exacted in full. 
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MR. WENDELL WILLKIE VISITS OUR FORWARD POSITIONS IN EGYPT. 


WENDELL WILLKIE IN THE WESTERN DESERT: A COLONEL OF TANKS EXPLAINS 
THE BATTLE SITUATION FROM THE TOP OF A ‘‘ GENERAL GRANT” TANK. 


WILLKIE RECORDING A MESSAGE TO BE BROADCAST TO THE WORLD FROM THE 
DESERT. ‘‘ ROMMEL HAS BEEN STOPPED,” HE SAID. 


Mr. Wendell Willkie, Mr. Roosevelt's special representative in the Middle East, 
arrived in Cairo on September 2. He visited the Eighth Army, and was conducted 
round our forward positions by General Montgomery. During his tour he went through 
a bombing attack, watched an air-battle, and spoke with many Americans now 
fighting alongside our own troops. In summing up his impressions, Mr. Willkie 


ROOSEVELT S SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE MIDDLE EAST TALKS 
TO U.S. TANK CREWS DURING HIS TOUR OF THE BATTLEFRONT. 


WENDELL WILLKIE INSPECTS U.S. TROOPS: HE TALKED WITH MANY 
OF THE MEN AND SHOWED GREAT INTEREST IN THEIR ACTIVITIES. 


WESTERN MR. WILLKIE (LEFT) WITH LIFUT.-GENERAL MONTGOMERY (RIGHT), G.O 


ARMY, AT THE GENERAL'S HEADQUARTERS IN THE EGYPTIAN BATTLE ARI 


said ‘In my opinion this week's fighting has averted the threat to Egypt What 
has taken place in the last two days has been significant Rommel has been 
stopped, there is no doubt about that.’’ He concluded with a tribute to General 
Montgomery, “‘ whose tactics have made possible the developments of the last few 
days."' Mr. Willkie has since visited Ankara, Palestine, Syria, Iraq, Iran, and Russia 
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THE WRECKAGE OF ROMMEL’S RETREAT 
LITTERS THE WESTERN DESERT. 
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OF SHATTERED WAR MATERIAL LEFT BEHIND BY ROMMEL’S TROOPS DURING 


THEIR RETREAT FROM OUR POSITIONS SOUTH OF EL ALAMEIN. 
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ON AND 


OF THE RETREAT. ROMMEL LOST A_ BIG 


SUBSEQUENT WITHDRAWAL FROM OUR POSITIONS ‘SOUTH OF THE EL 
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A BRITISH SOLDIER EXAMINES ALL THAT REMAINED OF A GERMAN MOTOR- TRUCK 
AFTER IT HAD BEEN BOMBED DURING ROMMEL’S RETREAT. 
The wreckage of war forms the subject of these two pages of pictures 


wreckage left behind on the battlefield where Rommel launched his abortive 
attack on our lines south of El Alamein early this month. It was a full- 
scale attack, calculated to develop into a drive through Egypt to Alexandria, 
but it failed. General Montgomery's desert army, reinforced and ready for 








QUANTITY OF EQUIPMENT 
ALAMEIN FRONT. 5 


A BRITISH SOLDIER (FORE- 
GROUND) EXAMINES ONE OF 
THE NOW FAMILIAR GERMAN 

MOTOR-CYCLE 
IN THE WESTERN 
DESERT. 


TRACKED 
VEHICLES 
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A MARK il. GERMAN TANK, KNOCKED OUT DURING THE FIERCE FIGHTING THAT 
FOLLOWED ROMMEL’S RECENT ABORTIVE ATTACK ON OUR DESERT FRONT. 
| anything, broke the force of the onslaught, counter-attacked, and drove thé 
|} enemy back. Guns and ‘planes intensified the damage inflicted on the 
| enemy's equipment, much of which was left scattered over the face of the 
desert, so badly mauled that it was worth little but as scrap-iron. It seen 
| that Rommel had sent almost all his available vehicles into the action, { 
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TRACK AND SUPERSTRUCTURE 
WERE BLASTED OFF THE 
CHASSIS OF THIS GERMAN 
TANK DURING THE BOMBARD- 
MENT OF ROMMEL’S FORCES. 
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THEIR PURSUIT 


THE BATTLEFIELD 
VEHICLES HAD BEEN 


BY OUR TROOPS DURING 
PREVIOUSLY CAPTURED 


WRECKAGE OF 


FROM us. SOME 





THIS HEAP OF SCRAP-IRON IN THE WESTERN DESERT, ONCE A GERMAN TANK, SERVES 
AS AN OBSERVATION POST FOR BRITISH TROOPS. 

a number of those found abandoned had been captured from us in our 

previous withdrawal to the El Alamein line. It has been estimated that 


Rommel's losses, in armoured vehicles alone, were four times those sustained 
by the Allied forces, his losses in transport and supply vehicles being even 
more severe The attack and retreat have been followed by one of those 
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26, 
DERELICT EQUIPMENT LEFT BEHIND 
BY THE DEFEATED GERMANS. 
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A WIDE AREA OF 
SCRAP-HEAP., 


WAS STREWN THE DESERT. 


BEYOND ANYTHING 


OVER 
BUT THE 


GERMAN VEHICLES 
OTHER WAS 


AND OTHER 
OF IT WAS SALVAGED; 





AFTER ROMMEL’S RETREAT, THE DESERT WAS LITTERED WITH THE WRECKAGE OF 
HIS VEHICLES. HERE IS ANOTHER BATCH OF “ WRITTEN-OFF"’ GERMAN MATERIAL 
| lulls which have come to be accepted as an inevitable feature of desert 
} campaigning, and during which the opposing forces build up their strength 
for another encounter. There have been constant patrol operations, essential 
for obtaining information of the enemy's dispositions and preparations, and 
| one major attack, the recent combined operations raid on Tobruk 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE DESERT FRONT: PRISONERS, AND OUR FIGHTING MEN. 


NEWS Sept. 26, 1942 








? ON SEPTEMBER .I, IN A NIGHT RAID, AUSTRALIANS AT EL EISA CAPTURED AN 
IMPORTANT POSITION AND ABOUT 100 DISHEVELLED GERMANS-—-AS SEEN ABOVE. 
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S GENERAL ALEXANDER (LEFT), THE NEW C.-IN-C., MIDDLE EAST, TOURS THE BATTLE- 
5 FRONT WITH HIS DEPUTY-CHIEF, GENERAL STAFF, IN AN OPEN UTILITY CAR. 
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NEW ZEALANDERS EXAMINE A “STICKY” BOMB, WHICH 9 


GLUES ITSELF TO AN ENEMY TANK AND EXPLODES, ? 
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HOLY COMMUNION SERVICE FOR THE WOUNDED, 





IN A MIDDLE 
TABLE AS ALTAR. 


HOLDS A 
EAST HOSPITAL 


Y A PADRE 


TENT, WITH A_ TRESTLE 


After three days of frustrating Rommel’s efforts to break through the chain of 
steel in our defences, on September 2 a lull occurred, and soon after the enemy 
began to draw in his horns. ‘In no part of the front has the enemy penetrated 


our organised defended areas,"’ stated General Montgomery, C.-in-C. of the Desert 


Army. 
correspondents. 


description of the battle 
the enemy made two 


* blow-for-blow " 


The General gave a 
on August 30, 


(Eighth) 
Before midnight 


to war 
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‘Bee ay 
SAPPERS AT WORK IN THE DESERT WITH A SOUND- 
DETECTOR FOR MINES. THEY OFTEN WORK 
» 3 WITHOUT COVER, UNDER HEAVY ENEMY FIRE. 
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MAN RECEIVING HOLY COMMUNION IN A_ HOSPITAL TENT 4 


MIDDLE EAST, WITH NURSING SISTERS IN ATTENDANCE. 
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the first against the Australians in the north, who had a 


raids, ‘nice party,” 
taking about 10Q German prisoners. The second was against the West Yorks, 
where the position was restored by the Essex Regiment. Elsewhere, other raids 
resulted in defeat for the enemy, and more prisoners, German and Italian, were 


taken. They seemed dejected. On September 2, the enemy continued to probe 
our southern positions with the entire Afrika Korps and were badly mauled. 
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A SCENE IN EAST ANGLIA. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 











“NO BUSY STEPS THE GRASS-GROWN FOOTWAY TREAD, FOR ALL THE BLOOMY FLUSH OF LIFE IS FLED.’’ 


This quotation from ‘' The Deserted Village,"’ written by Oliver Goldsmith in 1770, 
is strangely apt to the above scene, reproduced from a drawing made by our artist last 
week. He was attending a military exercise in a battle-training area of East Anglia— 
an area covering some 8000 acres, from which the villagers and farmers were evicted 
last June, when some pitiful stories of their hardships were told in the Press. Their 
eviction was a painful and difficult task for the authorities, and the fact that most 
of the villagers speak well of the way in which they were treated and rehoused 
reflects the good will with which the problem was approached and solved. Our artist 


” 


| 


made his drawing while a “ battle’’ was proceeding in the area beyond the village, 
above whose empty cottages can be seen the tracks of smoke shells in the sky The 
clouds of smoke in the background are the visible signs of a heavy barrage laid down 
by artillery and trench-mortars in advance of infantry attacking a position, but 
smoke was all that could be seen from the village by our artist. Shells fell nowhere 
near. Houses and buildings within the ‘ deserted village’’ are not allowed to be 
used as targets, and churches are even more stringently protected by rules which 
prevent the putting down of explosives anywhere in their vicinity 
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MAY be. reproached for not dealing with 

the Russian campaign this week, that 
for two weeks in succession I have written of 
other matters than that great and passionate 
drama of the war. But in truth there has 
been no change in the terrible scene now 
being unfolded. The Germans have battered 


_their way closer and closer to Stalingrad. 


They have entered its suburbs. There has 

been fierce fighting in the streets. As I write, 

it seems almost unbelievable that the heroic defence can 
be much longer prolonged. Yet events have continued to 
follow a course often described and often discussed in all 
its aspects. Similarly, in the Caucasus. the battle con- 
tinues on the same lines, though there it is more favourable 
to our allies, who have been blocking the German advance 
across the Terek for a considerable 
time now. On the front from 
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GREAT WORLD 


By CYRIL FALLS. . 


separated points on a somewhat dangerous coast—a coast 
which, I understand, though I may not have seen the latest 
chart, is not thoroughly surveyed. Resistance was slight, 
and casualties on either side small. The population was 
nowhere unfriendly, and was, in any case, resigned to an 
extension of the occupation. After removing a few recal- 


citrant officials, it was every- 





where found possible to keep 





Voronezh northward, there has been 
a Russian initiative with local 
successes, but, once more, so there 


the administration 


working. 














was a fortnight ago. Near Rzhev, 
and perhaps south of Leningrad, we 











have some reason to hope for 

















further successes, but there is as 











yet no sign of their reaching a 

















larger scale. In short, there is in 
progress one of the greatest cam- 








paigns in the history of warfare, 
but no new development to be 











noted in it. It scarcely needs to 





be said that this campaign and its 
implications completely dwarf the 
significance of the events which I 
am about to discuss: the exten- 
sion of the British hold upon 
Madagascar as a measure of pre- 
caution against Japanese aggression. 
Yet the latter subject is one which 
has developed and about which I 
consider that there is something 
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new to be said. 

First of all, it is of interest to 
consider how, with all the changes 
in warfare, strategic factors live 
on unchanged. In the war against 
Napoleon we had to go and take Mauritius, 
because of the menace of the corsairs who 
operated from it, including the great Surcouf, 
to our sea routes. In those days there was 
no Suez Canal, though there was a trade land- 
route of importance across the isthmus; but the 
trade with India round the Cape was vital. 
Nor was that our first experience of the danger 
of a good base in strong hostile hands in the 
western waters of the Indian Ocean. Indeed, 
the French had been in Mauritius for a 
century, and it was seventy-five years since 
Bertrand de la Bourdonnais had erected a 
naval base there. At the outbreak of the War 
of the Austrian Succession we had had to 
contend with something even worse than 
corsairs in the Indian Ocean, something like 
a French naval ascendancy, which constituted 
a grave peril to our settlements in India. 
Directly news of that war had reached Asia, 
La Bourdonnais had fallen upon Madras and 
captured it. Nor should we have got it back 
at the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle but for the 
good fortune of having captured Louisburg 
on the Island of Cape Breton, off Nova 


A MAP OF MADAGASCAR, WITH ANTANANARIVO: 
ANKAZOBE AND BRICKAVILLE WERE OCCUPIED 
BY OUR FORCES ON SEPT. 20, (“ The Times" Copyright.) 





WAR: 
OF MADAGASCAR. This was not to be. The terms were found 
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A VIEW OF THE PRESIDENCY, ANTANANARIVO, RESIDENCE 
OF THE VICHY GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 
SOUTH ON SEPTEMBER 2I. 


M. ANNET, WHO FLED 
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After we had begun a somewhat leisurely 
march inland, the Governor-General demanded 
an armistice, and sent plenipotentiaries to our 
headquarters for the purpose of negotiation. 
It seemed that all might be settled quietly. 


‘* unacceptable,” and negotiations were broken 

off, after which we put into force the second 

part of our programme, a landing on the east 

coast and the occupation of Tamatave. It 

cannot be too strongly emphasised that a military armistice 
is a matter of bargaining only in a very minor degree. The 
defeated or the petitioning side comes to hear the terms 
on which an armistice convention may be signed. No 
demands which it makes can be granted if they would be 
likely to prejudice the safety of the other side’s forces in 
any way. ‘ Generosity ” does not come in question, unless, 
as in Syria, the convention is a final settlement, in which 
case it is not, properly speaking, an armistice. The terms 
which we presented for acceptance 
in Madagascar were purely military, 
designed to give us the assurances 
we required. Had they included 
provisions for the political future 
of the island, there would certainly 
have been room for discussion and 
perhaps for surprise on behalf of 
the French delegates, but as they 
did not, the French representatives 
who came to hear them must have 
been well aware in advance of what 
their general tenor was likely to 
be. If, therefore, they were found 
** unacceptable,” it can only have 
been because Vichy refused to allow 
the Governor-General to accept 
them. And if Vichy followed this 
course, it is pretty certain that its 
action was taken in obedience to 
German orders. The more the 
Germans can keep our forces 
occupied, the better they will be 
pleased, especially when this is 
effected at no expense tothemselves. 
Madagascar is, as I have pointed 
out, extremely important strategi- 
cally, but it is not the only part of the French 
Empire of which this can be said. French 
Indo-China—also one of the colonies which 
Lyautey, then only a major and a staff 
officer, helped to pacify and to develop—has 
already served as the base from which Japan 
developed her whole campaign against Malaya, 
the Netherlands East Indies and Burma. Other 
parts of the French Empire, in North and West 
Africa, might be used for German aggression. 
We must make up our minds that a great 
and steadily increasing pressure is now being 
exercised on Vichy France to place the resources 
of the Empire and of the Fleet at the disposal 
of the Germans, and that so far as_ the 
present French Government is concerned, the 
only brake upon Laval’s downward progress 
is provided by uncertainty as to how far 
his orders will be obeyed. Agaim, the only 
reason why the Germans do not impose one 
of their own hirelings on France in place of 
Laval, their original nominee, is their doubt 
whether the replacement of a somewhat 
disreputable politician by a thorough-paced 
scoundrel and traitor would not make France 


Scotia, which the French were unwise enough A VIEW OF THE CAPITAL, ANTANANARIVO, WITH THE MARKET-PLACE IN FORE- harder to handle. Some Germans are already 
to consider worth exchanging for it. GROUND. THE ISLAND’S IMPORTANCE STRATEGICALLY IS STRESSED IN CAPTAIN advocating a complete occupation and an 

In those days, however, there was less FALLS’ ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE. abolition of the Pétain-Laval Government, 
question of the importance of the Mozambique With the advance on Antananarivo of British forces under command of General Sir William but the more cautious spirits point out 


Channel, because the Suez Canal had not been 
cut, or of danger to shipping in it, when it was 
used, because no strong power was installed in 
Madagascar. Though the French had some foot- 
ing in it earlier, the island was not annexed until 1896, nor 
was the base of Diego Suarez created until the present 
century. Three great men developed Madagascar : Galliéni, its 
first French overlord ; Lyautey, his principal lieutenant, and 
later commanderof the southern part of the island; and Joffre, 
the constructor of the Diego Suarez base. Lyautey was an 
admirer of British colonial methods, but he realised that in 
Madagascar, development meant a certain rivalry with 
Britain. ‘‘ I look upon the General [Galliéni}] as the most 
wonderful example of the man of action, the organiser, 
that we can put up against the Anglo-Saxon in these closing 
years of the century. Madagascar versus South Africa, 
Galliéni versus Cecil Rhodes—a fine match to play out!” 
Alas for his hopes, which to-day provoke a smile. After 
that glorious beginning, Madagascar was starved, mis- 
managed and neglected. To-day, to British eyes, like so 
many parts of the French Empire—at least, outside North 
Africa—it bears every mark of the second-rate. Its very 
size, however, adds to its situation in rendering it of great 
strategic importance, 

Obviously the vital point was Diego Suarez, by reason 
of its magnificent harbour, its valuable, though not wholly 
up-to-date installations, and its fortifications. Had that 
fallen into the hands of the Japanese, they would have 
made of it a veritable hornets’ nest. Yet many observers 
felt some disappointment and astonishment that its occu- 
pation was not followed by a further extension of British 
control, It has now been revealed that patient attempts 
over a long period were made to effect this object without 
force, but that they failed on account of the attitude of 
the Governor-General. The delay was by no means with- 
out danger. Owing to the length of the island, the mere 
occupation of Diego Suarez would not have sufficed to 
prevent a Japanese landing at some other point, or points, 
and there are several other harbours. Tamatave, in par- 
ticular, is a port of considerable value. It was therefore 
a relief to hear that we had moved again. The new landings 


on the west coast were carried out with skill and boldness, 


the Navy putting the troops ashore in the dark at widely 


Platt, in three directions, the capital was closely approached on September 20, 
the Vichy Governor- General, M. Anmet, had fled, after asking for an armistice and rejecting 
the British terms. The capital, Antananarivo, stands nearly 5000 ft. above sea-level, 


a population of about 100,000. It has a strong defensive position. 
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TIMOSHENKO'S HEROIC DEFENCE OF STALINGRAD: A MAP 
OF THE CITY AND ENVIRONS, WHERE SAVAGE STREET-FIGHTING 
TOOK PLACE. 


After nearly two months of stern resistance, on September 20 the 

Russian communiqué announced that bitter street-fighting was con- 

tinuing, and that several streets were recaptured at the point of the 

bayonet. Timoshenko had brought up strong reinforcements to the 

ruined city, and had brought Bock’s mauled divisions to a full-stop ; 

but the Germans were reported to have flown tommy-gunners to the 
front, and had fresh tanks. (‘' The Tomes” Copyright.) 


from which that this would necessitate a large increase 


and has in the forces charged with the task of 
holding France down. Since at the moment 
it is very difficult indeed to find further 
forces, their view has prevailed. It may not do so 
for ever. 

To return once more to Madagascar, its complete occu- 
pation, so far as the vital strategic centres are concerned, 
should be a relatively simple problem. But the same 
cannot be said for the work of policing the seas for which 
it is hoped to use it as a base. Its occupation will not in 
itself assure the safety of the Mozambique Channel, still less 
that of the routes from the Cape to Australasia, India and 
the Persian Gulf. That will require strong air forces, and 
the closest possible co-operation with the warships of the 
Eastern Fleet. It will be a matter of nice judgment to 
insure adequately, but not to over-insure at the expense 
of other interests which may be more nearly threatened. 
The comparative closeness of a number of ports on the 
East African coast renders the question slightly easier, 
and Field-Marshal Smuts will certainly not neglect to keep a 
sharp eye in that direction. Though Madagascar is of so 
much interest to the British Empire as a whole, it is in a 
special sense an interest of the Union of South Africa. 
Having already played its part in eliminating the Italian 
forces from East Africa, fortunately before the Japanese 
threat had developed, South African troops are now 
taking a hand in warding off this lesser, but still not 
inconsiderable danger. 

As for the island itself, we have no desire to wrest it 
from the French Empire. The system and principles of 
colonial government may change after the war: that is a 
matter for discussion. But the British Government has, I 
am convinced, no intention of allowing the action which 
it has been necessary to take in Madagascar to prejudice 
the future of the country as part of the French Empire 
in the smallest degree. It will go back to take its proper 
place in that empire, whatever that may be. France will 
have an opportunity to take up again the work which 
Galliéni, Lyautey and Joffre began so well, and which their 
successors failed to maintain at the same standard. Nor 
is it likely that if they were called upon for their opinions 
they would condemn our present action, 
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TANK-LANDING CRAFT: ASSAULT MATERIAL LANDED AND _ RESHIPPED. 
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A “* BULLDOZER’”’ BACKING ON TO A TANK-LANDING CRAFT: THESE FORMIDABLE 
‘* WEAPONS "' ARE USED IN A VARIETY OF WAYS. 


A COMBINED OPERATIONS EXERCISE: A BOFORS A.-A. GUN BEING LOADED FROM 
A BEACH ON TO TANK-LANDING CRAFT. 











, ‘* CHURCHILL ’’ TANK, LANDED FROM THE LANDING CRAFT, MOVES 
OFF AT SPEED TO TAKE UP BATTLE POSITION. 





A *“ CHURCHILL’’ TANK ON BATTLE MANCEUVRES: THIS HEAVY TANK 
1S SO STRONGLY ARMOURED THAT IT CAN BE USED AS A PILL-BOX, 





A BOFORS A.-A. GUN BEING HAULED ALONG A BEACH TOWARDS THE LANDING LOADING UP THE “‘ CHURCHILL’ A HEAVY TANK, ITS TASK COMPLETED, IS TAKEN 

CRAFT WAITING TO EMBARK IT. BACK ON BOARD THE LANDING CRAFT 

At a combined operations exercise recently, troops carried out landing operations mounted on these tanks, and are doing very valuable work in the Middle East 

from tank-landing craft Among the equipment landed and reloaded at top speed Combined operations exercises, the result of which was so admirably demonstrated 

on a difficult stretch of beach were “ bulldozers,’’ howitzers, ‘* Churchill heavy at Dieppe, are essential for the smooth running of any assault on the enemy's 

tanks, A.-A. guns, ammunition, and Bren-gun carriers. The ‘‘ Churchill’ tank, coast The lives of thousands of men may depend on the skill and rapidity wit 

which is illustrated on our front page, is so strongly armoured that it can be used | which the landing and reloading” operations are carried ut during an actual 

as a pill-box, but it possesses a speed that is startling. Six-pounder guns are } raid, and rehearsals must be thorough and frequent 
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MALTA, “ISLAND FORTRESS OF HEROISM,” 
RECEIVES HER GEORGE CROSS. 
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“S CHIEFS CONFER: (L. TO R.) VICE-ADMIRAL <3 {% SIR GEORGE BORG, CHIEF JUSTICE OF MALTA, ON BEHALF OF THE _ ISLAND, <> THE GEORGE CROSS IN ITS CASE, WITH THE 

F ; . , ne 
R. LEATHAM, MAJ.-GEN. C. T. BECKETT, O.C. FORMALLY ACCEPTING FROM VISCOUNT GORT, V.C., THE GOVERNOR, THE CASE =: . AUTOGRAPH AWARD IN THE KINGS OWN 
K.A., AND AIR VICE-MAR. K. R. PARK, R.A.F. CONTAINING THE GEORGE CROSS AND THE KING’S PERSONAL LETTER. j 5 HANDWRITING. 
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THE SCENE IN PALACE SQUARE, VALETTA, ON SEPTEMBER 13, BEFORE THE RUINED PALACE, DURING THE CEREMONY OF PRESENTATION OF THE GEORGE CROSS, RECEIVED ad 
> 7 aaa ” $ 
FOR THE PEOPLE OF MALTA BY THE CHIEF JUSTICE, WHO SAID: “THIS CHERISHED TREASURE WILL BE HANDED DOWN TO POSTERITY. ? 
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> THE COMMISSIONER OF POLICE, MALTA, PRECEDED BY TWO POLICE OFFICERS,“ Y 
CARRYING THE PRECIOUS CASE FROM THE PALACE INTO THE SQUARE. \ 


~ - a — < 


All Malta queued up on September 13, after the formal presentation of the George 
Cross, to see it in its case, together with the autograph letter in the King’s own 
handwriting. It lay under the plinth in the centre of Palace Square, placed there 
by the Chief Justice, Sir George Borg, who received it on the people's behalf from 
Viscount Gort. Later it will be displayed in other townsbips of the island. His 
Majesty's letter read: ‘* The Governor, Malta. To honour the brave people | award 
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THE PLAYING OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM AFTER THE CEREMONY WAS COMPLETED, WHILE 
THE GUARD OF HONOUR BEFORE THE RUINED PALACE PRESENT ARMS, 


the George Cross to the Island Fortress of Malta to bear witness to a heroism and 
devotion that will long be famous in history. George, R.I. April 15th, 1942." Sir 
George Borg said that it would be handed down to posterity ‘“‘ as a tangible symbol 
of Malta’s union to the great and invincible nation whose protection is the best 
guarantee of the safety of our country and religion."" Lord Gort, the Governor, brought 
the George Cross by ‘plane from Gibraltar to the Island. 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: 


TWO U.S. SAILORS HAVE A GRAND-STAND VIEW OF THE. BURNING TRANSPORT ‘ WAKEFIELD 
THE ‘‘ WAKEFIELD’? WAS FORMERLY THE LINER ‘*‘ MANHATTAN.” 


A fire, of unknown origin, swept through the former American liner ‘“‘ Manhattan,” now the Navy 
transport “‘ Wakefield,” whilst she was crossing the Atlantic in convoy recently. Warships escorting 
the convoy managed to rescue over 1600 r-ssengers and crew by a daring feat of seamanship. A 
cruiser manceuvred its bow to within a few feet of the liner’s stern and a destroyer went alongside. 
Nets were then dropped down the side of the ship and the passengers clambered to safety. The 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT REFUSES TO TOUCH THE JAPANESE FLAG: IP WAS CAPTURED 
DURING THE RAID ON MAKIN ISLAND. 
This Japanese flag, captured during the raid on Makin Island, was offered to President Roosevelt by 
Lieut.-General Thomas Holcomb (left), commandant of the Marine Corps at the White House, but 
the President refused it and would not even touch the flag, ordering it to be taken to the Marine 
archives. Next to the President is a new American flag, presented to Mr. Roosevelt a few minutes 
earlier by seamstresses of the Philadelphia quartermaster depdt. 


H.M. DESTROYER ©“ ZULU : THIS SHIP, TOGETHER WITH THE DESTROYER “ SIKH,”" 
WAS LOST DURING THE COMBINED OPERATIONS RAID ON TOBRUK, 


The “Zulu,” a Tribal class destroyer of 1870 tons, was, with the “Sikh,” covering our landing 
operations at Tobruk The “Sikh " was disabled early in the action and the senior naval officer 
aboard her ordered the “Zulu” to withdraw She retired safely, but was later hit by bombs, and 
although taken in tow, sank shortly after Both “ Zulu’ and “ Sikh "’ took part in the recent brilliant 
lefence of the Malta convoy 











AMERICAN PARATROOPS ADOPT A NEW SUB-MACHINE GUN: A U.S. 
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ACTIVITY BY LAND, SEA AND AIR. 


< : 
A Naas _ 
CALMLY THEY AWAIT RESCUE: LIFE-BELTED PASSENGERS AND MEMBERS 
OF THE CREW OF THE “‘ WAKEFIELD”’ GATHERED ON THE AFT DECKS. 


crew remained to fight the fire, but their efforts were unavailing. They then waited aboard the 
cruiser until the flames had somewhat abated and Commander Bradbury and a special fire-fighting 
party were able to go aboard. again. They succeeded in bringing the flames under control. The 
liner was towed into port. The calm displayed by all on board was by all accounts remarkable. 
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MARINE 
PARATROOPER TAKES AIM WITH THE REISING SUB-MACHINE GUN, 


This gun has recently been adopted by the U.S. Marine Corps and has been developed specially 
for paratroops. It has been used with great success in the Solomons. The presence in the 
British Isles of a force of U.S. Army parachute troops has been announced recently. They are 
said to be among the most rigorously trained fighting men in the world, and are armed with 


automatic weapons, mortars, grenades, bayonets and combat knives. 
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THE FLYING-BOAT “* CLARE LOST, NOT BY ENEMY ACTION, DURING A FLIGHT 
FROM WEST APRICA TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 

The cause of the loss of the Royal Mail flying-boat ‘Clare is a mystery, but it is known not 

have been due to enemy action She carried thirteen passengers and a crew of six She 

ne of our most famous flying-boats and had been in service for the past seven and a half 

years In the summer of 1940 she became the first British commercial aircraft to arry 


passengers across the North Atlanti 
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PIECES FROM THE JIG-SAW OF THE 
VAST RUSSIAN WAR FRONT. 


NEWS—Seprt. 26, 1942 























BARGES DRAWN UP AT A LANDING-PLACE ON THE BANKS OF THE VOLGA, NEAR 
STALINGRAD. SOVIET REINFORCEMENTS HAVE BEEN POURING ACROSS THE RIVER TO 
THE DEFENCE OF THE CITY. 
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ae = “ A GERMAN TANK OPERATING FROM A_ PARTIALLY DUG-IN POSITION SOUTH-WEST OF 
d KALUGA, WHERE RUSSIAN RESISTANCE HAS BEEN TOUGH, GERMAN TROOPS HAVING 
BEEN CONTINUALLY FIRED ON FROM BEHIND TREES AND SHRUBS. 
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veer err n nn nner - - ----——- : SEATED ON THE BRINK OF THEIR OWN GRAVE, RUSSIAN CIVILIANS ARE SHOT IN THE BACK BY A GERMAN # } FL 

A GERMAN MACHINE-GUNNER KEEPING WATCH OVER THE VOLGA FIRING SQUAD. THIS PICTURE, RADIOED FROM MOSCOW, WAS FOUND ON THE BODY OF A GERMAN OFFICER. 4 { 

FROM A POSITION ON THE HIGH WEST BANK OF THE RIVER, 

TO WHICH VON BOCK’S FORCES HAVE PENETRATED AT SOME 
POINTS NEAR STALINGRAD. 


























IMIS IS NOT A BATTLE OF THE FLOWERS! IT IS A PICTURE OF CAMOUFLAGED GERMAN A GERMAN TANK ADVANCING ACROSS GROUND IN THE STALINGRAD BATTLE ZONF. 
TANKS ADVANCING ACROSS A FLOWER-STREWN MEADOW DURING THE FIGHTING IN * IN THE BACKGROUND, SMOKE CAN BE SEEN RISING FROM AREAS OF FIGHTING IN 
SOUTHERN RUSSIA. THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE TOWN. 

The Russian front is so vast that it is virtually impossible to picture it as | Volga is much in the news, not only as a life-line of supplies from the tha 
a whole One can only read brief descriptive accounts of isolated episodes, { Caucasus to Central Russia, but as a bridge across which countless reserves | tro 
or of certain epics, such as those of Sebastopol and Stalingrad, and treat | have been poured into Stalingrad for the continued defence of that sorely the 
them as samples of the iron determination displayed by the Soviet armies | beset stronghold. The bombardment of Stalingrad, photographed from the air, brit 
from Murmansk to Grozny. On these two pages we publish pictures that is but one of an almost ceaseless series of Luftwaffe attacks on the city's of 


throw a brief spotlight on various aspects of the war in Russia. The River buildings. In some parts, however, the opposing trocps are so interwoven 
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THEIR HOMES DESTROYED BY THE INVADERS, THESE RUSSIANS, WHOSE VILLAGE HAS 
BEEN LIBERATED BY SOVIET FORCES ATTACKING NORTH-WEST OF MOSCOW, HAVE 
TAKEN UP RESIDENCE IN A GERMAN DUG-OUT. 








AND SMOKE RISE FROM THE SHATTERED BUILDINGS OF STALINGRAD. 


DURING ONE OF THE ALMOST CEASELESS BOMBING 


FLAMES 
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5 THE HEAVY LOSSES INFLICTED ON VON BOCK'’S ARMIES HAVE LED TO THE 
/ IMPROVISATION OF EMPTY AMMUNITION CARTS AS MOBILE DISPENSARIES. HERE 

1S ONE ON ITS WAY TO THE FRONT 
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that the bombers are unable to distinguish between them, and when German | 
troops see their own ‘planes approaching they lay out a Swastika flag for 
their own safety. The pitiful scene of Russian civilians being shot on the 
brink of their own grave provides yet further proof—if such were needed! 

the bestial nature of the German invader. But no amount of bestiality 
destroy the morale of Soviet troops, whose terrific resistance in the | 
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A PHOTOGRAPH 
ATTACKS BY THE LUPTWAFFE. 
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AND SOVIET PHOTOGRAPHS 
VARIOUS BATTLE ZONES. 
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RIVER, 


A SCENE ON THE ONCE-PEACEFUL VOLGA, NOW 
A “ BULAK” TOWS A_ FISHING-BOAT ALONG 
WHICH THE RUSSIANS HOLD 


ALIVE 
A QUIET 


WITH THE 
STRETCH 


IN DEEPEST VENERATION. 











TAKEN 


: FIGHTING THEIR WAY BACKWARDS, YARD BY YARD, THI 
‘ RUSSIANS WERE FORCED TO LEAVE THESE DAMAGED GUNS AND 
VEHICLES BY THE ROADSIDE, WHERE THEY HAD BEEN ATTACKED 

BY ‘‘STUKAS.” 


GERMAN WEAPONS TURNED AGAINST THEIR OWN MEN. THESE TANKS, CAPTURED BY 
THE RUSSIANS, HAVE BEEN KEPAIRED AND, MANNED BY SOVIET TROOPS, AKE ON 
THEIR WAY TO JOIN IN THE FRONT-LINE FIGHTING 


suburbs of Stalingrad has proved an inspiration to the peoples of all liberty 
loving nations. The improvised mobile dispensary, seen in another picture, 
was formerly an ammunition but the colossal losses sustained by 
Bock's troops in the assault on Stalingrad have necessitated the requisitioning 
of any and every vehicle capable of carrying medical supplies the 
At the time of writing, German losses are still mounting prodigiously 
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to front 
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THE CONTINENT OF AUSTRALIA: JAPA 
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VAST DOMINION OF AUSTRALIA, SEEN IN PERSPECTIVE, WITH THE CRESCENT 


Ever since Japan entered the war on the side of the enemy, it has been realised and joy Australian troops were recalled from the Middle East, American troops cul 
that Australia is the main focal point of her drive southward in the Pacific | were drafted to Australia, and gradually the Commonwealth changed from an thei 
zone When the little yellow soldiers were swarming through the jungles of only partially defended entity to a _ strongly organised base Meanwhile, the por 
Malaya, Australia was not fully prepared for the danger that threatened her, Japanese had occupied Timor, Java, the northern coast of New Guinea, and the slo 
and quantities of armaments were quickly diverted to her shores The loss of Solomon Islands, and in this threatening crescent to the north of Australia they in 
Singapore and the collapse of the Philippines brought the danger even closer, rapidly constructed air bases from which to launch bombing attacks on their the 
MacArthur, one of America's greatest heroes, objective Then, at a time when it seemed their advance was irresistible, the sim 

Min 


and the appointment of General 


to organise the fighting power of the island of the Japanese Navy suffered severe blows in a series of sea engagements, 


continent was welcomed with relief | power 
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JAPAN’S MAIN OBJECTIVE IN THE PACIFIC. 


NEW B8BAITAIN 
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RESCENT OF JAPANESE-OCCUPIED ISLANDS WHICH THREATEN IT FROM THE NORTH. 


troops culminating in the battle of Midway Island, in which an important section of The United Nations’ forces must advance Our map shows the position of 
ym an their Fleet was sunk Though Allied forces have since recaptured a good Stralia in perspective to the islands from which she is threatened, her mineral 
the portion of the Solomon Islands, battles are still proceeding there and on the and agricultural areas, and the general nature of her terrain The size of 

id the slopes of the Owen Stanley range in New Guinea, north of Port Moresby Thus Australia is sometimes not fully realised With an area of nearly 3,000,000 
a they in most of the area that threatens Australia, the Japanese are being held, but Square miles, it is the largest island (and smallest continent) on the globe, being 
their the menace to the mainland is ever present It is not considered adequate more than three-quarters the size of Europe and approximating in size to the 
e, the simply to hold the enemy in the Pacific,’’ said Mr. Fraser, New Zealand's Prime United States of America For the guidance of readers, it has been divided 


ments Minister, on September 17, after his return from consultations in Washington into 500-mile squares, marked by the faint lines drawn in perspective 
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LAST HOURS OF THE “ YORKTOWN,” 
SUNK OFF MIDWAY ISLAND. 




























SMOKE POURS FROM THE U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “‘ YORKTOWN,’ 
IN THE BATTLE OF MIDWAY ISLAND. HER LOSS WAS REVEALED LAST WEEK. 








WALKING CAUTIOUSLY ALONG THE SLOPING DECK OF THE LISTING SHIP, MEMBERS x 


OF THE CREW INSPECT DAMAGE CAUSED BY JAPANESE BOMBS. 








A SMALL SALVAGE CREW AND Two AIRCRAFT WERE THE ONLY OCCUPANTS 
\ OF THE ** YORKTOWN "' WHEN THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN FROM A NEARBY SHIP. 


The U.S. Navy Department's announcement, on September 16, of the loss of the | 
20,000-ton aircraft-carrier “* Yorktown,"’ and the destroyer “ Hammann," in the battle 
of Midway island, in June, completes the story of that resounding American victory. | 
For the loss of these two vessels, the Americans sank four Japanese aircraft-carriers, | 
two heavy cruisers, and three destroyers, and damaged three battleships, four cruisers, | 
and numerous smaller vessels. The loss of the “‘Hammann" during the action was 


HIT BY JAPANESE AIRCRAFT 
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THE CREW OF THE 








‘ YORKTOWN "’ SLIDE DOWN ROPES AND LADDERS TO SMALL = 
BOATS, WHICH TRANSFERRED THEM TO A DESTROYER (RIGHT) AND OTHER VESSELS. 
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DESTROYERS STAND BY TO RESCUE THE CREW OF THE HEAVILY LISTING AIRCRAFT- 
CARRIER. LATER, SHE WAS TAKEN IN TOW, BUT WAS SUBSEQUENTLY TORPEDOED. 
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AN INJURED SEAMAN OF THE ‘“ YORKTOWN " BEING TRANSFERRED TO A RESCUE 
SHIP BY BREECHES-BUOY,. LATER, THE ‘** YORKTOWN” CAPSIZED AND SANK. 


trnafiye 


reported in ‘* The Illustrated London News" on August 1. Our pictures now show 
the last hours of the ‘ Yorktown."’ Bombed and torpedoed by Japanese aircraft at 
the height of the battle on June 4, she was put out of action. Tugs and salvage 
vessels towed her from the battle zone, but on the afternoon of June 6 she was 
sighted by an enemy submarine, which scored two hits with torpedoes amidships. 
The ** Yorktown" remained afloat until the following morning, when she capsized and sank. 
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COMMANDER E. P. TOMKINSON. GENERAL VON KLEIST. 
Commander Tomkinson, in command of the sub- : _ " A message from Moscow claims the death of General 
marine “‘ Urge,” “‘ overdue and presumed lost,”’ has ; : . von Kleist, Von Bock’s chief tank expert, on the 
a long list of successes to his credit, including the . : Terek sector of the Eastern Caucasus. Von K 
sinking of two 8-in.-gun cruisers and a destroyer. : ; was the first Nazi general to cross the Soviet fr 
Commander Tomkinson was awarded the D.S.O. and : “s > : ; on June 22, 1941, and was second only to Gu 

Bar for great gallantry. “ —‘ 3 as a tank expert 


pon tg el 


a 
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LADY MACROBERT’S NEW GIFT TO. THE R.A.F.: ADY MACROBERT, WHO HAS DR. S. A. NEAVE 
Appointed Commander of the Air Force of the Pacific GIVEN FOUR HURRICANE ”’ FIGHTERS TO THE MIDDLE EAST COMMAND. The Assistant Director of the Imperial Institute of 
Fleet. Admiral Towers, who is now Chief of the Lady MacRobert, whose three sons were killed on flying operations, has presented f tom . Dr. Neave, has been elected Hon. 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, will, on taking up “ Hurricane” fighters to the R.A.F. Middle East Command, to be used where they will be s ry of the Zoological Society of London in place 
this new post, assume a_ certain authority over of most use to Russia. Lady MacRobert was inspired to make her gift by her admiration of Dr. Julian Huxley. Entomologist to the En- 
aircraft-carrier divisions. The most important air for the magnificent resistance of the Russian people. ‘‘ MacRobert’s Salute to Russia” will tomological Research Committee (Tropical Africa) 
command afloat. be inscribed on one of the “‘ Hurricanes,” and the other three 1909-13. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL J. TOWERS. 





KING PETER OF PORTSMOUTH : ADMIRAI SIR WILLIAM JAMES 


THE SERVICE OF INTERCESSION, ~~ 

On Sunday, September 20, the King of Yugoslavia attended, at Admiral Sir William James, who is relinquishing his position as 

Westminster Abbey, a service of intercession for his people and of -in-C., Portsmouth, has been presented wit! > treed of the 

thanksgiving for their steadfastness at this time of trial. The : city in recognition of the great services r 

service was jointly conducted by the clergy of Westminster, and Portsmouth. He is the first sailor to receive 

of our Ally, and it was partly in English and partly in Slavonic. In speaking of Portsmouth, Sir William called it ! 
The national flag of Yugoslavia was laid on the High Altar. hearts.” A piece of plate was presented to Lady James 


YUGOSLAVIA PRAYS FOR HIS PEOPLE : A SCENE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY DURING FREEMAN OF 
sient RECEIVES THE CASKET FROM THE LORD MAYOR 


SERGT. MURRAY SMYTHE, V.C., CONGRATULATED : 


» : _ . MAJOR-GEN . AN PIEN SHAK ANI 
AFTER LORD GOWRIE, V.C. (LEFT), HAD DECORATED LIEUT. JOR-GENERAL DA MENAAR " = Ss - RIVAL FRENCH LEADERS JOIN DE GAULLE CHARLES 
WITH SERGT. MURRAY SMYTHE, OF THE ROYAL 
(LEFT) AND M PIERRE BROSSOLETTE IN LONDON 


CUTLER WITH THE VICTORIA CROSS. VALLIN 
NATAL CARABINEERS 


Lord Gowrie, the Governor-General of Australia, recently decorated A scene in the Western Desert as Major-General Dar Two well-known Frenchmen 
Liew. Cutler with the V.C. This Australian earned his award “ for ican anmannieatan Genet Stuees — poops Bass have escaped from France 
yicuous and most sustained gallantry during the Syrian cam- the V.cC. ¢ ny Oa — althe — fans re gg yen - Vallin, Deputy 
3 , tte carried out a series of remarkable explcits over a from loss of blood "Teameent with hand - grenades ‘ Party P.5.F. (forme 
period of nineteen days He was seri nusly wounded and lost machine-gun nest,:capturing the crew, and then single- M. P Bross lette, former itor of 
a leg. He has been back in Australia for some time handed captured the crew of an enemy anti-tank gun Le Populaire Both these men 
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U.S. FIRST “FORTRESS” RAID ON ROUEN. 





” 


THE FIRST BIG DAYLIGHT RAID BY THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE, WITH ‘** FLYING FORTRESSES, 
ON THE MARSHALLING YARDS OF ROUEN. THE LARGE BURST ON THE EXTREME RIGHT 
REPRESENTS FIVE HITS ON THE RAILS. 


THE ACCURACY OF AIM OF THE’ U.S. BOMBERS IS' PLAINLY INDICATED BY BURSTS 
ON RECEPTION SIDINGS AND RAILWAY LINES LEADING TO THE VIADUCT D’EAUPLET, 
ROUEN, AND ON SHEDS IN THE VICINITY. 


- a. > ‘ 
» 4 \ 
i - , 
~ {ee 
2 » 
~ 
— 
- or ~~. 
Ls y ar 
AN AMPLIFICATION OF THE FORMER PHOTOGRAPH, NEAR THE VIADUCT D'EAUPIL ET, SHOWING 
DETAILED DAMAGE, FIGURES SHOW (1) DIRECT MITS ON ENGINE-SHED AND WORKSHOP; 
(2) CRATERS ON TRACKS EAST OF SHED; (3 AND 4) DAMAGE TO EMBANKMENT CARRYING 
LINES TO VIADUCT; (5) DAMAGE TO TRACKS SOUTH OF ENGINE-SHED. 


The extreme accuracy and effectiveness of the U.S. Air Force bombing of Rouen on August 17, in its 
first high-level daylight raid with ‘ Flying Fortresses,” are fully demonstrated in the pictures above 
Five hits were made on the railroads of the up and down sidings, causing considerable damage to tracks 
and rolling-stock. Two direct hits were registered on the transhipment shed seen in the centre of the 
top picture, where also one burst at the bottom of the same photograph was near the gasworks. Others 
shown in the lower pictures reflect devastation caused in the engine-shed and workshops and on the lines 
leading to the Viaduct d’Eauplet. This raid was carried out in preparation for the Commando raid on 
Dieppe, and was led by Brigadier-Gen. Ira C. Eaker, Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. Bomber Command in 
Europe, in person, who on September 21 was promoted to Major-General. Only a dozen * Flying 
Fortresses '' were used on this occasion, and flew without fighter escort. The chief virtue of the “ Fortress” 
in bomber-versus-fighter engagements is the longer range of its twelve O'S guns. 
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LONDON’S EVACUATED STATUES. 


Many of London’s most cherished possessions, including primarily the Coronation Chair in West- 
minster Abbey, were removed to places of safety when the capital stood in danger of enemy 
bombs. Among them many statues of English kings and notables were also evacuated, and those 
shown below were removed to the grounds of a ruined castle in the Home Counties. William III., 
who used to dominate Cockspur Street, is so tall that the normal approach through a well-known 
country town was impossible and a long detour had to be made. There they stand, cheek by 
jowl, kings, Lord Wolseley. and the Burghers of Calais, who appeared before Edward III. wi 

chains round their necks, looking across finely-kept grass lawns. They have been surrounded with 

barbed wire because irrepressible excursionists were wont to carve their initials on them. 


LONDON’S STATUES HAVE IN MANY CASES” BEEN REMOVED TO PLACES OF SAFETY 
AS A PRECAUTION AGAINST AIR-RAID DAMAGE. THE GEORGE III. EQUESTRIAN 
STATUE, FROM COCKSPUR STREET, IN ITS EVACUATION AREA. 


HERE IS SEEN THE STATUE OF WILLIAM III, ATTIRED AS A ROMAN GENERAL 
WHERE IT ADORNED ST. JAME ’s SQUARE, GAZED AT WITH AWE BY SMALL BOY 
AT ITS RECEPTION AREA IN THE COUNTRY. 


“THE BURGHERS OF CALAIS," FROM VICTORIA GARDENS, ON THE EMBANKMENT, 
AND FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WOLSELEY, FROM THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE, IN 
BARBED-WIRE ENCLOSURES IN THEIR COUNTRY QUARTERS FOR THE DURATION 
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DUSSELDORF—BEFORE AND AFTER THE HEAVY RAID ON SEPTEMBER 
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‘ 


BOMB HAS APPARENTLY SCORED A DIRECT 


AN R.A.F. RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH OF DUSSELDORF’S MAIN RAILWAY STATION BEFORE —AND THE SAME AREA AFTER THE RAID. A HEAVY 
eas HIT ON THE STATION, CAUSING EXTENSIVE DAMAGE BY BLAST. 


THE CONCENTRATED RAID BY BOMBER COMMAND ON THE NIGHT OF SEPTEMBER 


a 
a ae 


OUR KOMBEKS 


DEUTSCHE ROHRENWERKE WHEN 
COMPLETELY DESTROVED 


LITTLE WAS LEFT OF THE 
FACTORY WAS ALMOST 


ROHRENWERKE, A FACTORY WHERE STEEL TUBES WERE MADE, IN ANOTHER VERY 
THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN BEFORE THE RAID, Bt T HAD © COMPLETED THEIR TASK.” THE 


THE DEUTSCHE 


PART OF DUSSELDORF, 
of Dusseldorf went into savage action as 


the end of the raid the guns had 


The raid was the R.A.F.’s fiftieth on this important target 
and a great centre of the steel industry 
This was the night 


The notoriously heavy defences 
hee 


‘planes, before 
arrived over the city, but towards 


reconnaissance 


These two pairs of photographs, taken from R.A.F 
and after the successful raid on Diisseldorf on the night of September 10, show some aircraft 

of the extensive damage caused in this important centre of German industry. The | almost damped out 
attack, made by a force of bombers considerably bigger than the strength employed Germany's third largest inland port, 
in normal raids, was packed into an hour's intensive bombing, and before very long whole district being crowded with iron and steel works 
the city, in the words of one of the R.A.F. pilots over it, had * become a furnace."’ thirty-one of our bombers were reported as missing 


when 
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BOR G2AIIS2 a 
AIR SUPERIORITY — THE DECIDING FACTOR. 

= is me? OE a 
“VICTORY THROUGH AIR POWER”: By MAJOR ALEXANDER SEVERSKY.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Mi‘ ALEXANDER SEVERSKY has written with the co-operation of the British Navy, were The enormously expensive carriers are no good against 
a book (within a month or two up-to-date) successful because the R.A.F. and ship-based aircraft land-based, and cheap, aircraft ; ours have gone down 
about the past, present and future of air power, particu- had command of the air against Italy’s inferior in numbers, hulking great things with all their aircraft 



















larly in relation to this 
war, which may cause a 
revolution in current thought 
—and is clear, downright, 
fearless and packed with 
supporting facts. His record 
is well known in aviation 
circles. He is forty-eight, 
and after graduation in the 
Czar’s Navy became an 
“ace”’ in the Russian 
Air Force. When Czarist 
Russia collapsed, he became 
an aeronautical engineer and 
test pilot to the US. 
Government ; very shortly 
after the war demonstrat- 
ing, to the unconvincible, 
the power of aircraft to 
sink battleships. Thereafter 
he designed bomb-sights, 
amphibian ‘planes, and 
pioneered in all sorts of 
ways, including the establish- 
ment of air records. He 
is a humane man who has 
no desire either to bomb 
people or to shoot them 
down from the air. But, 
like some Englishmen whom 
I could name, he has been 
‘*‘ air-minded ’’ from youth ; 
he knows that, whether we 


like it or not, ‘the air MALEME AERODROME, CRETE, AFTER THE GERMAN INVASION WITH AIR-BORNE TROOPS. 
has come to stay,’’ and he TO BE SEEN ON THE GROUND WERE CRASH-LANDED AND WRECKED IN THE FRANTIC EFFORT TO GET THE fere with German plans for 


sees the future of both war 

and commerce as_ being 

largely conditioned by the 

“new element,’’ and, for the moment, 
he is chiefly concerned with the air. 

The book is so crowded that one could 
only summarise it by reprinting it bodily, 
which, in this space, is patently impossible. 
Thumping through it all is the author's 
firm conviction that air powcr is going to 
determine the course of this war and 
(pending the invention of some new, at 
present unknown devices—the old tag of 
the alternation of defence and offence— 
which may not work for ever) all future 
wars and human history. He examines 
closely every operation of this war and 
relates it to air power. The Germans got 
into Norway because we could not fight 
them in the air over the Skagerrak. While 
everybody was talking heroics about our 
gallant Army and Navy, they crept up 
towards Narvik, making aerodromes as 
they went, until we had to evacuate 
because they had command of the air, and 
our ships and soldiers were defenceless. 
We had to go to Dunkirk because the 
Germans had command of the air; we 
managed to get 350,000 troops out of 
Dunkirk because we produced a home- 
based ‘‘umbrella’’ of fighters who 
protected them as the small ships took 
them off, and shot down every German 
in sight, 

Then came a piece of luck. Our 
neglected Air Force (omitting, for a 
moment, the impetus given by a good 
cause) had _ better and_ better - armed 
machines. The goose-steppers of the air 
had an idea that they could overwhelm 
us by mere numbers; our well-gunned 
fighters shot them down until they had 
to come home out of sheer weariness. 
The Germans retired, with their tails 
between their landing-wheels ; and, since 
then, we have had little but the bomb- 
ings of ancient churches and the machine 
gunning of shopping women and children 


AIRCRAFT DOWN, NO MATTER WHAT THE COST. 





MANY OF THE 


Reproduced from “‘ Victory Through Air Power,” by Major Alexander Seversky. 





THE DESIGNER OF THE “ SPITFIRE”’: THE LATE R. J. MITCHELL, C.B.E., 
BY MR. FRANK BERESFORD; NOW HUNG AT THE UNITED NATIONS’ EXHIBITION AT limit to the size ‘plane that can be 


DORLAND HALL, LOWER REGENT STREET. 





in their bowels or on their 
decks, but so also have the 
Japanese ones—for, it is a 
mercy, the Japanese, iike 
the Prussians, ape _ the 
things they do not invent. 
Major Seversky (I am sum- 
marising still) thinks the 
Navy is definitely out of 
date. ‘‘ The grip of clichés 
on the mind of man is not 
easy to break. In England 
the notion that ‘the 
country’s chief defence is its 
Navy’ has acquired the 
force of a commandment 
handed down from Mt. Sinai. 
Doubtless it was being re- 
peated through sheer habit 
in the British Isles even 
while air power was so 
clearly their main reliance. 
Yet we need only imagine 
the R.A.F. out of commis- 
sion — not a_ ship could 
then reach England, for all 
the Admiralty could do. 
The approaches would be 
as Nazi-dominated from the 
air as the Skagerrak and 
Kattegat Straits. Not a 
battleship could survive 
under the roof of enemy 
“ 5.u.528 ” aviation long enough to inter- 

invasion or for unhampered 

destruction from the skies 

without benefit of invasion. 
British sea power was practically driven 
from the North Sea by Nazi invasion 
based on Norway. Whether Britannia’s 
fleet can remain in the Mediterranean 
depends not at all on the size or the 
skill of that fleet. It depends, in the 
final analysis, on whether British or Axis 
air power will obtain mastery of the 
Mediterranean skies. Assume that the 
last of Mussolini’s ships has been sent 
to the bottom of the Mediterranean by 
the British, but that Hitler’s aviation 
has captured full dominion of the air 
overhead. The sea would then be utterly 
untenable by the ‘ victorious’ British 
Navy, which would have to retreat from 
the aerial menace even as it did in the 
North Sea, or subject itself to a hopeless 
ordeal as it faced in Crete.’ 

“* General, I’m sorry,’’ and ‘‘ Admiral, 
I’m sorry,” I find myself murmuring to 
old friends, who have spent their decent 
lives studying the defence of these islands 
and of the kindest Empire which ever 
was picked up and administered. But, 
subject to correction, I can't help feeling 
that this author is right. 

Any man who wishes seriously to 
think about the development of this war, 
or of air strategy in general, should read 
and ponder this book. Possibly the 
technicians may find flaws in Major 
Seversky’s assumption that the round- 
the-world bombers with their huge loads 
will be with us in a few years. The 
longer the range, the more the fuel, and 
the larger the ‘plane; the heavier the 


A PAINTING load, the larger the ‘plane; there is no 


built, but there may (for all I know) be 


Mr. R. J. Mitchell disd in 1937 at the age of forty-two. He gave to Britain the “ Spitfire,” problems of manipulation not yet solved 
the greatest fighter in the world, which, with the “Hurricane” and the “ Defiant, 


the German aerial hordes in the Battle of Britain. Mr. Mitchell had many successes to his credit, 


beat back 
in regard to the monsters he contem- 


including the “Sea Lion" flying-boat, winner of the Schneider Trophy race at Naples in 1922; plates. But a great deal of what he 


the ‘‘Southampton” flying-boat and the three float-monoplanes which successively won the 
Schneider Trophy races in 1927, 1929 and 1931. The “ Spitfire’ was undoubtedly the culmination 


says is of the first importance and beyond 


of his efforts, and it is indeed a tragedy that he died before having the satisfaction of seeing the controversy; and it is very desirable 








playing in the streets. eo ae © PP er es cee hs fang svitane” — Seo 6 that the public, with its set, inherited 
Singapore went because it wasn't air- views, should be prepared for the con- = 
defended. ‘' The original British operations in Libya, aviation "’; and in Libya we are now where we are centration on air power which he foresees. 
a : . ‘ ‘eonnalaemataais because the German Luftwaffe came to Sicily and it was It is a pity the print had to be so small; paper g 
* Victory Through Air Power.” By Major Alexander Seversky. no longer safe for our Fleet to do so, bottled up in might have been saved and the price lowered had the t' 
(Hutchinson ; 9s. 6d.) Alexandria but defended by fighters within range. illustrations—pleasant, but not essential—been omitted 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must ne 


ver slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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TELLING IT TO THE MARINES — WITH 
LIVE AMMUNITION! 





TOMMY-GUN BULLETS AND LIVE HAND-GRENADES GREET AN ATTACKING PARTY WADING 


ASHORE FROM A LANDING CRAFT IN A BATTLE EXERCISE. 








ROYAL MARINES, TRAINING AT A BATTLE SCHOOL IN THE WEST COUNTRY, LAUNCH 
AN ATTACK ON A CLIFF-TOP STRONG-POINT DURING EXERCI 


WADING THROUGH THE SWIRLING WATER, A GROUP OF ‘“ INVADERS USE THE COVER 
OF ROCKS IN ATTEMPTING TO GAIN A FOOTHOLD ON SHORE, 


oe 
‘ny 
vs 


~ 


CARRYING FULL BATTLE EQUIPMENT, AND UNDER FIRE, THE MARINES HAUL 


THEMSELVES UP A STEEP CLIFF BY MEANS OF A ROPE, 


TT“HESE pictures were taken at a Royal Marines battle training-school in the 
West Country, where the exercises are carried out with live ammunition, 
grenades and mortars Under conditions closely resembling those of actual warfare, 
they ; landing assaults and attacks n strong-points and heavily-defended 
phi teaches th unarmed combat and 
personnel of the school BOMB" BURSTING IN THE WATER BEHIND THEM, THE 
SURFACE OF AN ALMOST VERTICAL CLIFF RISING FROM THE SEA 


positi There is also a course 
I negotiating barbed-wire, rivers i cliffs The MARINES SCALE THE ROUGH 


includes men who fought at Narvik and Crete 
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U.S. TROOPS LEARN TO SWIM 


} 


AMERICAN SOLDIER PREPARES TO LEAP FROM A_ 20- PLATFORM 
INFERNO OF BLAZING OIL—-PART OF HIS TRAINING AGAINST U-BOAT ATTACK, 


ae 
tT Ae, 


ae? 


IN READINESS TO PROTECT 
FLAMES, 


HE ENTERS THE WATER WITH ARMS DRAWN BACK 
MIMSELF BY SPLASHING WATER ON TO THE FLOATING 


The troop transport is sailing by night. All seems quiet, and the men are turning 
in. Then, without warning, a crashing thud in the ship's bowels, followed by a 
muffled explosion, and she settles sluggishly, heeling over on to her side. The life- 
boats are smashed, and they must jump for their lives into the blazing oil spreading 
around the doomed vessel. This is not the least of the horrors of U-boat warfare, 


SPLASHING THE FLAMES AS THEY SWIM, THE TROOPS FORGE THEIR WAY 


SEPT. 26, 1942 


THROUGH SEAS OF BLAZING OIL. 


i 


INTO A FLOATING 


THE FLAMES. IT PREPARES 
WERE TORPEDOED. 


HE JUMPS FEET FIRST INTO 
IF HIS TROOPSHIP 


FULLY CLOTHED, 
HIM FOR WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN 


THROUGH THE BLAZING 


BARRIER BETWEEN THEM AND THE CLEAR WATER BEYOND. 


faced is a danger 

In special pools, 
men learn to jump 
and to 


and the U.S. authorities, acting on the truth that a danger 
overcome, are training their troops to swim through blazing oil. 
oil is spread and ignited on the surface of the water, and the 
into it from 20-ft. platforms—the average height of a transport ship's deck 


save themselves by splashing water, as they swim, on to the flames ahead of them 
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A TRIUMPH OF NAVAL SHIP-BUILDING—LOSSES MORE THAN REPLACED. 


5 Barrucsirs, smilie — 


PRINCE of WALES. HOOD. 





REPULSE. BARHAM. XO) 7 \ ON 


O AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. ee — 


ARK ROYAL. COURAGEOUS. 


GLORIOUS. HERMES. EAGLE. 


a 
24. CRUISERS. ae a vr a 


a ata'e DORSETSHIRE. CORNWALL. 
RSETSHIRE my 


etl tint clita 


YORK ~ CANBERRA. TRINIDAD. 


/ 
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EDINBURCH. SOUTHAMPTON. MANCHESTER. GLOUCESTER. 


~ BONAVENTURE. HERMIONE. ; NEPTUNE. 
} 


PERTH. SYDNEY. , CAIRO. CALCUTTA. CURLEW. 
CALYPSO. DUNEDIN. . EFFINGHAM. MONITOR. TERROR MINELAYER LATONA. 


85 DESTROYERS. Te 
ACASTA. | ACHERON. ARDENT. BASILISK. BLANCHE. BRAZEN. _ KEITH. FRASER 





DAINTY. DARING.  DEFENDEQ. DELIGHT. | DIAMOND. DUCHESS. -MARGARFE. ESCORT. ESK. EXMOUTH. ELECTRA. 
ENCOUNTER. FEARLESS. FORESIGHT. GIPSY. | GLOWWORM. GRAFTON. GRENADE. GRENVILLE. GREYHOUND. HAVOCK. HARDY. 


HAVANT. HEREWARD. HOSTILE. HUNTER. HYPERION. IMOGEN. IMPERIAL. IVANHOE. JACKAL. JAGUAR JERSEY. 


JUNO. JUPITER. KANDAHAR, KASHMIR. — KELLY. KIPLING. NESTOR ~~ LIVELY. GURKHAGD GURKHA = AFRIDI 
‘ / 


BEDOUIN. COSSACK MASHONA. MATABELE. MOHAWK. BERKELEY.  EXMOOR. HEYTHROP SOUTHWOLD STURDY. $ 
THANET. THRACIAN. VALENTINE. VENETIA. VIMIERA. VORTIGERN. WAKEFUL. - WATERHEN ~~ “WESSEX. WHIRLWIND. WILD SWAN. 


WREN. WRYNECK BATH. ~—s BELMONT. BROADWATER CAMPBELTOWN. STANLEY. WHITLEY. = AIREDALE. GROVE. HASTY. 


yYAUBY SIKH 
NY ‘ ee ee ee ee ed 
39 SUBMARINES. “P38. P33. P32. TRITON. TRIUMPH. TETRARCH. THISTLE. TRIAD. | GRAMPUS. NARWHAL. CACHALOT. SEAL. 


A ee ee ee eee 
TARPON. TEMPEST. SALMON. SEAHORSE. SHARK. SNAPPER. SPEARFISH. STARFISH. STERLET. SWORDFISH. UNDALINTED. UNION. USK. 
UPHOLDER. UNDINE. RAINBOW. REGULUS. PERSEUS. PHCENIX ODIN. OLYMPUS. ORDPHEUS. OSWALD. OXLEY. THAMES. HS5il. HW 
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A DIAGRAM OF BRITISH NAVAL LOSSES SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF WAR, FROM CAPITAL SHIPS TO SUBMARINES. 


Mr. A. V. Alexander, speaking at Sheffield on September 19, revealed that Britain's | seen the strength of the Navy grow to an extent people would never have thought 
losses in capital ships, aircraft-carriers and cruisers over the last two and a quarter | possible, and stated that in aircraft, tanks, ammunition, ships, and above all, 
years had been made good. As to destroyers, of which we had suffered considerable in ship-repairing, our output per man of the population was larger than that 
losses, they had been more than replaced, besides which a fleet of corvettes had | of any other country in the world."’ Our diagram above gives the full losses 
been built, to which Canada had made a substantial contribution, and we now | up to date, in capital ships, aircraft-carriers, cruisers, destroyers and submarines, 
had, in addition, hundreds of landing craft. The First Lord said that he had | over the last three years. (Drawn by C. W. E. Richardson.) 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF BRITISH WAR PRISONERS IN GERMANY. 
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TWO SKETCHES BY LIEUT. J. F. WATTON, A BRITISH PRISONER OF WAR, SHOWING ONE OF THE GAMES PLAYED BY OUR MEN IN OFLAG IVC. LIEUT. WATTON CALLS IT “* ENGLISH 
STOOL BALL,” BUT IT APPEARS TO HAVE LITTLE RELATIONSHIP TO THAT ANCIENT GAME, WHICH WAS COMMONLY CONSIDERED TO BE THE ANCESTOR OF CRICKET. THE SCRUM IS 
MORE REMINISCENT OF RUGBY FOOTBALL. 




















f; ‘“‘TRAIN JUMPERS’’: A MEANS OF ESCAPE FREQUENTLY PRACTISED BY OUR PRISONERS OF WAR 
AND ADMIRABLY SKETCHED BY LIEUT. WATTON. 

T. WATTON, in his descriptive note, says that several officers have attempted to escape in 

this manner when changing camps. He even tried it himself, but was caught and put in 

cells as a punishment. He was, however, allowed mails, drawing materials, etc., and the Com- 


’ 


mandant showed him a copy of “ Life’’ with reproductions of his first drawings—as in ‘‘ The 
Illustrated London News.’’ The train from which these men are throwing themselves appears to 
be a fast-moving one, and the risk of injury, and even death, is always possible, but—-some men 


prefer a sporting chance 





to keeping the Germans 





company for the duration, 











and although success is rare 

‘ » 4 eo 5 rg Pe 

THE DENTIST'S CHAIR IN OFLAG IVC": JUDGING BY THE AGONY EXPRESSED some men do escape. 
BY THE PATIENT'S HANDS, THE OPERATION IS A MAJOR ONE. 
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“CHANGING ROOMS" IN THE CAMP. A ROLLED MATTRESS DOES DUTY AS AN IMPROVISED TENT. THE AN “ AERIAL” DRAWING OF THE INTERIOR OF A BEDROOM IN THE NEW 
INGENUITY OF THE BRITISH SOLDLER MUST BE A CONSTANT SOURCE OF AMAZEMENT TO THEIR CAPTORS. BRITISH QUARTERS IN OFLAG IVC, 
The sketches on this and the facing page, by Lieut. J. F. Watton, form a further | March 28, 1942, and in each case they have thrown interesting sidelights on the 


sequence on the life of British prisoners of war in a German camp. We have | amusements and occupations of our men now in German hands This time 


already published several of Lieut. Watton's sketches, the last being in our issue of Lieut. Watton has touched on a new subject—the attempted escape of prisoners from 
[Continued opposite 
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CAPTAIN H. VERNON OLVER. 
DUKE OF CORNWALL’S LIGHT INFANTRY. 


























F./LT. H. N. FOWLER. 
R.A.F. “‘ HURRICANE ”’ PILOT. 


2ND LIEUT. R. H. D. COLT. 
THE BLACK WATCH. 














HOWARD GEE. 
A CIVILIAN SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 
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CAPTAIN D. J. ROGERS, R.E. 
A WELL-KNOWN MINING ENGINEER. 














LIEUT. A. M. SINCLAIR. 
60TH RIFLES. 























ABBE PAUL JEANJEAN. 
2ND LIEUT. 403 R.A.D.C.A. 








F./0. F. D. MIDDLETON, R.A.F. F./O. P. D. TUNSTALL, R.A.F. 
SECOND PILOT OF “‘ HAMPDEN ” BOMBER. A ‘‘ HAMPDEN” BOMBER PILOT. 


























CAPTAIN K. LOCKWOOD, 
THE QUEEN'S ROYAL REGIMENT. 


COM. D. VAN DOORNINCK,. 
ROYAL DUTCH NAVY. 














MAJOR W. F. ANDERSON. 
ROYAL ENGINEERS, 

Continued.) 

a train whilst changing camps. All his 
sketches are full of life and humour 
Apart from his scenes in the camp, we 
see above sixteen portraits of his fellow- 
prisoners, mostly British, but with a 


sprinkling of other nationalities to show 
Lieut. Watton, who was captured near the Somme in June 1940, was in another 


camp before being transferred to Oflag 
last letter to his father, dated April IS 























LIEUT.-COL EDWARD CZURUK 
EX-VICE-COMMANDANT, WARSAW 


SQ./LDR. W. B. STEPHENSON. 
ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


international status of the camp being done by the International Red C 
prisoners of war fairly regularly If the « 

the bad boys’ camp,” and in his ur men in enemy hands, so are 

he says Four more letters fror friends in this intr 














PTE. GEORGE WALLACE. 
GORDON HIGHLANDERS. 
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you and an excellent parcel in the last 
few weeks Thanks ever so much 
I've sent off some more drawings 
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Some of these are reproduced n these 


two pages Owing to the w lerful work 


ss, letters and parcels are reaching ur 
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WEIGHING THE EARTH. 


NCE again the earth has been weighed in the balance, this time by Dr. Paul Heyl, of 
the U.S. Bureau of Standards, and, if his results are accepted as unimpeachable, it 
would almost seem that the Globe has put on weight since the beginning of the century. 


What is called the weight of the earth is arrived at by 
estimating its density, which is roughly five and a half times 
that of water. The more precise estimation of this density is 
the preliminary to weighing the earth on an apparatus smaller 
than the scales on which a butcher weighs a side of beef at 
Smithfield. 

The density of the earth was measured with scientific ex- 
actness by Henry Cavendish, the eccentric genius whose name 
was conferred on the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge, 
and his experiment was repeated, more than a century after 
he had made it, by Professor C. Vernon Boys, now Sir Charles 
Boys, fifty years ago. The principle of finding the density is as 
old as the postulate of Sir Isaac Newton—that every particle 
in the universe attracts every other particle; and any two 
objects on the earth, of whatever material, should attract one 
another. The attraction on the earth, or, rather, the measure 
of the attraction, should be unchanging. It is the constant of 
gravitational attraction on the earth, or, more shortly, the 
gravitational constant. It is a force so exceedingly small 
‘compared with the enormously greater attraction of the earth 
for the particles themselves, that only an exquisitely sensitive 
instrument, and infinite pains in handling it, can detect and 
rightly measure it. 

Cavendish’s way of arriving at it was to suspend at either 
end of a light 6-ft. deal lever, a lead ball, 2 in. in diameter. 
Below these were suspended two much bigger and heavier lead 
balls, each a foot in diameter. The wooden lever was itself 
suspended by a silvered copper wire, 39} in. long, and could 
oscillate freely ; and Cavendish’s experiment was designed to 
measure the amount of deflection due to the mutual attrac- 
tions between the heavy lead balls and the light ones. Asa 
method, the Cavendish experiment captured the imagination 
by its simplicity and directness, and offered a high reward to 
any who could bring to it more refined observation and inex- 
haustible patience. These requirements were fulfilled by 
Professor C. V. Boys, who set up in the vault of the Clarendon 
Laboratory the apparatus he had designed after much prelimin- 
ary work at South Kensington. The first step was to reduce the 
size of the objects used in the investigation ; the size of the 
balls, and with them the dimensions of what may be termed 
the scales. His biggest lead balls were only 4} in. in diameter, 
and might be only 2} in., and weighed at most 15 1b. The small 
balls, of polished pure gold, weighed less than a pennyweight, 
and varied from one-fifth to one-quarter of an inch in diameter. 
A most important reduction was in the size of the beam from 
which the balls were suspended ; and this swinging beam was 
now only }in. long instead of 6 ft. 

It will now become clearer how the whole apparatus, from 
beam to balls, could be accommodated in the slender column on 
the sturdier drum which appears in the accompanying photo- 
graph. The whole of it was enclosed in a doubly protected 
cylinder of polished brass. Its purpose was to exclude from the 
interior any interference from intrusive currents of air, and was 
so far successful that the air movement within the precincts of 
the apparatus was reduced to an inch a fortnight. 

Before recounting further refinements, the interior apparatus 
needs a very curtailed description. The beam, which is to 
record by its swing and oscillation the amount of the attraction 
exercised by the lead balls on the gold, is a glass rod about 
1 in. long, with a tiny mirror at one end. It is suspended like 
a trapeze by two quartz fibres from a longer quartz fibre. This 
is the torsion balance corresponding to Cavendish’s 6-ft. beam. 
The gold balls are suspended in their grooves at either end of 
the torsion beam by other quartz fibres. The lead balls are 
hung by bronze wires in an outside tube enclosed in the drum 
of the apparatus, and can be brought to oppose the gold balls 
at different heights. 

One further refinement, the quartz fibres, remains to be 
mentioned. They were a device born of the ingenuity of Pro- 
fessor Boys. He fused a rock crystal into fine pencils of silica 
in the oxy-hydrogen flame, and then drew them out by the old- 
fashioned implement of bow and arrow. The small arrow—a 
hollow straw—was stuck to a fused droplet of the silica and 
then discharged from the crossbow, to produce threads of great 
strength and of extraordinary thinness. 

Stated in its simplest terms, the task of the apparatus is 
to measure the deflection of the platform from which the gold 
balls are suspended, But in an ampler way, it is most 
conveniently described by reciting the extravagantly careful 
measures taken to ensure accuracy. The observations were 
conducted at night in a vault of the old laboratory, and it was 
found best to make them between Sunday midnight and next 
morning, because then, and then only, would they not be 
disturbed by vibrations from the traffic of St. Giles’s, a quarter 
of a mile away. The flame of the beam to be reflected from 
the torsion balance mirror on to the distant scale, 23 ft. away 
(and scrutinised through a telescope), was turned low, because 
its heat would be another disturbance, as also would be the 
warmth and the attraction of an observer's body too close by. 
The complete period of oscillation of the mirror was between 
186 and 246 seconds, and one division of the scale measured 
1-28,o00th of the angle of deflection. 

The felt curtains hung at the entrance to the vault to pre- 
vent draughts were another precaution to ensure the right 
answer from this most sensitive of instruments, but the most 
impressive fact of all is that the observation of its movements 
occupied nearly five years. At the end of that time, Professor 
Boys was satisfied that he had arrived at a result accurate to 
1 partin 10,000, In this result, the constant of gravitation, as 
already defined in metric units, appears in the figures 6°65 76, 
which, divided by 100,000,000, is the attraction between two 
particles of 1 gramme a centimetre apart. This is the gravita- 
tional constant on the earth. The corresponding value of 5°527 
is the mean density of the earth, and therefrom its weight 
works out as 5882 followed by eighteen o's tons, or, roughly, 
something less than six million million million tons, The latest 
figures reached by Dr. Paul Heyl in America are 6°673 for the 
gravitational constant, and they are therefore slightly larger 
than those of Sir Charles Bovs. KE. S. Grew. 





IRELAND ; FAMILY SAGA ; MEMORIES ; POLITICS. 


At any rate, 
Irish politics. 





A VIEW TAKEN IN THE CLARENDON LABORATORY 

VAULT, SHOWING THE LARGE TELESCOPE WHICH 

IS DIRECTED TOWARDS THE SCALE OF MEASUREMENT. 
By Courtesy of the Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford. 


THE WEIGHING INSTRUMENT IN POSITION. 


The vertical distances between the tops of the large lead 

balls and their holders are being measured with a catheto- 

meter. They are at this stage a geo independently by 
bands and b acon weights. 


By Courtesy of the Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford. 


PROFESSOR C. VERNON BOYS’ APPARATUS FOR DETER- 
MINING THE CONSTANT OF GRAVITATIONAL ATTRACTION 
OR FOR INDIRECTLY DEDUCING THE MASS OF THE EARTH. 
Heavy lead masses are suspended by phosphor-bronze wires 
from the heads of pillars in the lid of the apparatus, and small 
gold balls hang by two quartz fibres from the ends of the 
“beam mirror,” which is itself carried by a quartz fibre from 
the torsion head. This beam mirror serves to render the 
movements of the gold balls easily measurable. 
Ry Permission of the Science Museum. 


Nowadays the vogue of biography has been extended from the 








|: Seresape events in Ulster appear to have reopened the perennial Irish problem. 
they lend topical interest to books touching on Irish life and 


lives 
of individuals to the annals of families, and a sort of “‘ Forsyte 
Saga ”’ in real life has become popular, as in ‘‘ The Bridgewater 
Millions ” and kindred chronicles. An Irish example, of less 
spectacular type, is ‘‘ Bowen’s Court,’”’ by Elizabeth Bowen, 
author of “‘ The Death of the Heart” and ‘ The Last Sep- 
tember.” With 8 Illustrations and Map (Longmans; 1I6s.). 

Miss Bowen, who as a writer uses her maiden name, brings 
to the story of her forbears the seductive arts of the novelist, 
and thereby renders it extremely readable. She begins with 
a descriptive chapter on the family mansion and its history. 
Bowen’s Court, finished in 1776, stands in County Cork, not 
far from Edmund Spenser’s home, Kilcolman Castle, near 
Doneraile. There ‘“ Raleigh, Spenser and Sidney all con- 
versed,” and the poet added two cantos to ‘“ The Faerie 
Queene.’”” The Bowens, who settled in Cork in Cromwell’s 
time, were descended from an old Welsh family in Glamorgan- 
shire. The Colonel Henry Bowen who fought in the Civil 
War transferred from the King’s side to that of the Parliament. 
Later he served with Cromwell’s forces in Ireland, and received 
lands there. In tracing the history of his successors, the 
author styles them, like kings, by their Christian names fol- 
lowed by a number. Thus it was Henry (Bowen) III. who 
built Bowen’s Court. Coming to modern times, she tells how 
the house escaped destruction during the Irish Civil War of 
1922. Eventually she herself became head of the family. 
She interleaves the family story with passages from the history 
of Ireland. ‘I wish,’’ she writes, “not to drag up the past 
but to help to lay it. A past that Ireland still too much 
dwells on is still by England not enough recognised.” 

It is a truism that Irishmen are among the best fighters 
in the world, whether in war or personal encounter. That fact 
is abundantly illustrated in ‘‘ Born to TrouBLe.”” By Patrick 
Alexander, author of ‘‘ As the Sparks Fly Upward” (Hale ; 
12s. 6d.). Readers who like reminiscences of an exciting and 
adventurous nature, not overburdened with dates and docu- 
mentation, explanatory matter, or other ‘ corroborative 
detail,”’ will enjoy this breezy record of knocking about in the 
East, with its extraordinary succession of sensational inci- 
dents. The story is divided into three parts, located respec- 
tively in India, Singapore and Johore. The author went to 
India after the Armistice to join a Gurkha regiment on the 
North-West Frontier. Soon after landing he met Gandhi, 
whom he calls “an idealistic crank with the power to arouse 
a people, but with no control over them.’’ Among his many 
adventures were an escape from a man-eating tiger in a Johore 
jungle, a fight with a Chinese running amok aboard ship, and 
a struggle in Singapore with a powerful Sikh priest and agitator. 

Very different are the memories and impressions of ‘‘ AN 
ULSTERWOMAN IN ENGLAND ”—1924-1941. By Nesca A. Robb 
(Cambridge University Press ; 8s. 6d.). In her attitude to the 
English the author, a native of Belfast, began with a little 
aversion, but this feeling gradually wore off after the day 
when (as she puts it) ‘‘ I went up to Oxford with all my preju- 
dices about me.’’ Not that her friendliness is undiscriminating, 
for she criticises candidly our way of thought and behaviour 
in general and that of Oxford in particular. Interesting as 
are her experiences, in London during the “ blitz’ and else- 
where, this is not so much a book of reminiscence as a com- 
mentary on the characteristics and policies of various nations, 
and on social and political problems, especially education. 
She sees a danger in excessive tolerance and our tendency to 
“let bygones be bygones.” Commending her own country’s 
action, she writes: ‘‘ If England is not now faced, on her 
Western approaches, with an Ireland in enemy hands ; and if 
Catholic Eire is not under Nazi domination, I think they owe 
something of their immunity to those unaccommodating 
Ulster people.” 

Ulster’s policy in recent years, and earlier Irish history, 
are discussed in ‘Not an Incn.”” A Study of Northern 
Ireland and Lord Craigavon. By Hugh Shearman (Faber ; 6s.). 
The title recalls a pronouncement by Sir James Craig (as he 
was then) soon after he became head of the first Government 
of Northern Ireland. ‘“ Craig,’”? we read, *‘ was determined to 
have the good military frontier provided by the Erne; and 
it was in this connection that he uttered those words, * Not an 
inch !’, which have been associated with his name ever since.” 
Though free from any bitter spirit, the author is not hopeful 
of agreement between Sinn Fein and Ulster. ‘‘ There was an 
esecasion,” he writes, ‘‘ when Sir James Craig went to inter- 
view Mr. De Valera. The latter was ‘ on the run’ at the time, 
and Craig was brought to him by members of the Irish 
Republican Army. ... Nothing is known of what passed. 
It is easy to imagine that these two men, the tough, genial 
Unionist and the austere, saintly man who had faced death over 
and over again for the sake of Sinn Fein, the sake of Ireland, 
must have parted with feelings of mutual friendship and admira- 
tion. But they parted with their separate convictions intact.” 

A somewhat more controversial tone pervades a book repre- 
senting the views of Irish Nationalism, “‘ THe N&uTRALity oF 
IRELAND”: Why It Was Inevitable. By Henry Harrison, M.C. 
(Hale; 10s. 6d.). The neutrality of Eire, it is claimed, is 
** wholly benevolent towards Britain,’’ but has bred resent- 
ment because Irish territory has not been made available for 
British naval and air forces. Defending that refusal, the 
author says: ‘ No responsible statesmanship in Dublin could 
incur the certainty of German attack without making reasonable 
provision for effective defence—and that has been impossible. 
There has been no offer of an offensive and defensive alliance 
founded upon political agreement on crucial issues. And 
nothing less could possibly suffice.” While antagonistic to 
Conservative statesmanship, however, Captain Harrison ends 
on a more optimistic note regarding Anglo-Irish reconciliation. 
* There is no hostility,’ he declares, “ in Irish feeling towards 
the British people—just as the writer believes that there is 
no hostility in British feeling towards the Irish people, and 
that there exist all the makings of cordiality, sympathy and 
collaboration, if only the natural friendliness and mutual 
appreciation of the two peoples were given fair scope by the 
framers of British polic y." Cuarces EF. Bytes. 
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The connoisseur will appreciate the beautiful specimens of 

antique furniture to be seen in Harrods Galleries. Each 

piece, carefully selected and guaranteed genuine, is an 

outstanding example of beautiful furniture of a bygone age. 
The illustration shows a very fine Sheraton mahogany Carlton writing- 


table in perfect and original condition. Circa 1790. Length ¢ feet, 
depth 2 feet 7 inches, height 3 feet 4 inches. 


If you are interested in 17th and 18th century furniture, write for particulars, 
or call and inspect our large and carefully selected stock of fine antiques. 
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They’re only children now. But they’re To- 
morrow ... all our To-morrows. They’re the 
future. They’re the ideas and the ideals we’re fight- 
ing for. Upon our efforts to-day depend all our 
To-morrows .. . 

With many of us earning more money to-day 
than ever before, we have a golden chance of staking 
a claim in the future. By saving and lending to-day 
we are making our money serve a double purpose . . . 
Now it buys the weapons of attack . . . In the future 
(with the interest it has earned) it will allow us to 
seize the opportunities which the world of To-morrow 


will offer to us and to our children. 


Secure to-morrow 
by saving to-day 


Savings Bonds. National War Bonds. Defence Bonds. 
National Savings Certificates. Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks. 








Issued by The National Savings Committee 
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Beceuse ““Vamour” is a quality 
Vermouth. Genuine choice wines 
and health giving herbs are blended 
into a real Vermouth, which 
provides the ideal aperitif or with 
added ingredients, a delightful 


HILLMAN MINX 


cocktail. 
Unfortunately supplies are re- 
stricted — if you are fortunate 


SUNBEAM-TALBOT enough to get a bottle, treat it 


with care. 










Produced by 


VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
Sackville House, Piccadilly, W.1 










HUMBER SNIPE 





and many other 


fine Cars and Commercial Vehicles 








With victory achieved, their 
principal objective will again 
be the creation of still finer 


MIX THE INVALID’S HORLICKS WITH 


Cars and Commercial Vehicles 
WATER ONLY—THE MILK IS ALREADY IN IT 


THE ROOTES MANUFACTURING GROUP 


It is well known that Horlicks 
is exceptionally valuable for 
invalids and convalescents who 
cannot take solid food. 

This is particularly true at 
times when milk is rationed. 
For the correct way to make 
Horlicks is, and always has 





been, to add water only. The 
milk is already in it. 


We ask you to be patient when 
you are unable to get Horlicks. 
Our reduced supplies are being 
distributed as evenly and fairly 
as possible. 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for export. 
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And the name GOODYEAR is there. . 





The bullet-like ’plane tucks its wheels is there! It is true to say that tiiz 
away as it rises .. . the farm tractor name Goodyear is to be found on 
lumbers across the field . . . the every page of the stery of rubber’s 
mammoth truck eats up the _ high- development. 
; : : way’s miles .. . a testimony to the fact Goodyear’s own story is, in fact, one 
; , L ee Ri, that on the land, on the road, and in of ceaseless research. Never tor a 
' ee. ch tig mn me ; ; 7 the air, the use of rubber is funda- moment is Goodyear utterly satistied. 
an _ atime wai mental. However high in the strato- hat is why, in every field of in- 
ae sphere man’s endeavours take him, dustry and service to men wherein 
i HOUSANDS of lives have been saved by the breeches buoy gear. but pe however deep in the sea or earth, rubber plays its part, the name 
seamen, coastguards and lifeboatmen know only too well the importance, some form of rubber product will Goodyear invariably stands for 
play its part. And the name Goodyear something better. 


and often the difficulties. of making line contact between the wreek and 


shore. The Schermuly Pistol Rocket’ Apparatus possesses the advantages e Another 
of other gun and rocket devices with none of their disadvantages. Ttis. in GOooD<YEAR 
fact the first lire throwing device to be approved by the Board of Trade 2 


under the Merchant Shipping Life-saying \ppliances Vet. 
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SCAPA HOSPITALITY | 











‘*So then the Big White Chief naturally we drank gin and | ili { 
vave you a bottle?” Rose's. Couldn’t risk hangovers : : ; 

complicating the relations of the | )) get 
‘Poured it right over me,* Don't | two great allied democracies.” Wy a 
stand there with your eyes stick- | S| REN rH 
ing out like organ stops, hesaid, **Of course. You pointed that | . 4 c 
‘eyeing me like a rat peering out out? ’’ | 
ofa ballofoakum. Iwas wearing two fangs 

= ‘Pes ss oe Vi, con fesse My > yeN ; , 1 

a beard at the time. I did. 1 Lye dalland th si Bae | scatesl af are a wathe 

NY Se lf upon his mer ne , 

. 7 1 ' ' ' 1 1 1 1 | 

‘*How well I remember it. te gravel path whieh had been heavily 

‘**How did it work?" Heel me 

, , ’ , reoolle it ( ch Clow h thre pie t ‘ erin 

*** Well, sir,’ 1 said, * your signal oe 
specifically stated...’ ‘I don't ** Like a charm. The rugged face Here is an instance of utmost: lightness 
care a fish's tuning fork what my | softened, a gleam came into the | snd great strength in Nature —as also well 
signal specifically stated. Don't steely eyes and in a voice hoa 
talk to sy thout signals. Where with emotion he told me that 1 ore mplitied seacdaaste ly iD Rey nold 
Was NY R e° Lime Juice dae wasn't d ile ich a fool t l Heichasoninas te Aliso reteen (ll opt mI «t 

looked.”’ é - 

’ mictterial Chiat will play ‘ Viti 

‘And where was his Rose's i 
Lime Juice, anyway? ”’ ‘* Praise indeed! And now, what part in the beave new world 

about a run ashore to sample ' 1 
‘Consumed. Lapped up. We'd the glamorous night life of wie lac ’ 
entertained me American Lyness? I hear a new seagull’s 
fficers the night before, and arrived from Long Hope."”’ 

TUBES -RODS- STR IP - SECTIONS -SHEET - 
= : — IN HIDUMINIUM ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 
ROSE*S— There ts No Substitute j 
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The time will come when you need no 
longer miss a good picture for want of a film. Meanwhile, 
the output of Selo films is necessarily restricted, but all 
available supplies are distributed through approved dealers. 
If your photographic dealer is out of stock, please do not 
write to the manufacturers ; Ilford Limited cannot supply 


amateur photographers direct. 
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All over the 


country we are 


ready to supply 
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